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AS Men rial of Centre Monthly Meting, con- 
eruing Zi phaninh U dirwood, who departed 
this life the 29th day cf the 7th mo., 1852. 


Believing that the preservation of the memory 
of the righteous, has a salutary effeet upon the 
rising generation, as well as upon society gene- 
rally, we feel it right to give forth the following 
testimony. 

Our diparted friend was born on the fourth 
day of the fourth month, 1784, in the Township 
of Warrington, County of York, and State of 
Pennsylvania, and was the son of Zephoniah and 
Rebecea Underwood, who were exemplary 
members of our religions Society, particularly 
his mother, who was al vays a diligent attender 
of our religious meetings, and e-en at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety vears, attended twice 
week at the distance of two miles, performing 
the journey on foot. 

The subject of this memoir was tenderly 
brought up under the care of his parents and 
uncle, until sbout the age of seventeen, when his 
father’s family mosed to Centre County, Pa. 
leaving him behind to adjust some temporal 
business. He was now Icft amone strangers, 
and, as he remarked of himself, was at that time 
unconscious of having committed any wrong 
towards either parents or others, hut being ex- 
posed to company of all descriptions, he soon 


fell into pracviees which broug!it condemnation’. 


to his mind, although not of a choraeter whieh 
the world would call gross or immoral. We 


and counsellor, with an abiding assurance, that 
fle who had preserved him in six troubles, would 
not forsake him in the seventh. ‘Thus afer some 
years of most devoted and cireumspeet Walking. 
he was restored tu his previous standing and use- 
fulness in society. 

Having sorrowfully experienced the awful con- 
sequences of intemperance, he beeame a living 
testimony bearer against the practice of using 2s 
a beverage, any kind of intoxicating drinks. 

Being again restored to the station of an Elder, 
and having a clear sense of a lifeless ministry — 
connected with kindness and charity, he was 
enabled to reprove without giving offence, and 
often to extend a word of exeouragement to the 
troly humble and unassuming appearances in the 
ministry. Soon afier this period, he moved with 
his family to Centre County, within the limits 
of our Monthly Meeting, of whieh he was an ex- 
emplary and consistent member for the last fifteen 
vears of his life. During all his life (excepting 
the short interval named) he was a faithtul and 
diigent attender of meetings, for worship and 
discipline. Desiring to support and maintain our 
discipline in the true spirit of a Christian ; while 
he was not willing that the good order of our 
society should be departed from, he was careful) 
that it should not be used in a manner to wound, | 
but rather to restore such as had fallen into error. | 


® Our testimony against a hireiiug ministry, was 
faithtully maintained by him, believing as he on 


thet from that souree a great part of the darkness | 
and blindness that new overspreads the christi:n! 
world, have originated, by turning the people’s' 
mind from God and his manifestations in’ the 
sol of man, toa dependence on systems, the 
offspring of human invention. 

Ie bore consistent testimony against war, not 
only by diseountenaneing all warlike prepara- 
tiens, such as military trainings, &e., but also 
for several years of the latter part of his life, re- 
fusing to east his vote at elections for high officers 
f «+ verument. 

The situation of the aboricines of our country: 
driven out from their homes and native hunting 


often remarked, that a hand unseen was under: grounds, often ealled out his liveliest sympathies, 
neath, preserving him from evil. ‘Thus heeon-' but particularly was he exercised for wrongs in- 
tinued until about tie age of 21, when he was flieved on our brethren of the Afriean race, op- 
married to Hannah, daughter of Charies and Jace pressed as they are in this land of boasted liberty. 
Baily, and settled in York County, within the! Tlaving had a strong and vigorous constitution 
verge of Newberry particular meeting, where he for the greater part of his life, he generally en- 
soon beeame an active and usefal member of joved good health until about the time ofour last 
society. Although low in cireumst neces. he was Yearly Meeting, whieh he had a great desire to: 
nevertheless diiigentin the attend snee of religions! attend, expressing the belief that it would prob. 
meetings, and encouraged his family tothe same ‘ably be the last opportunity he would have. Me 
important daty. ‘attended it ander much physical weakness, yer 

Being diligent and frithful, he was appointed | often spoke of the satistaetion it had afforded him 
to fill the staticns of Overseer and Elder, the! in having been enabled once more, thus to mingle 
duties of which he performed with propriety for, with his friendsin the eaprcity ef a vearly meet | 
a number of years. ing :—af er his return home, his health continued 

But how important is the injunctions of the to decline. His strength pradually wasted away, 
blessed pattern; “ What Tsay unto you, Psay'but he was enabled to attend meeting, until 
unto you all, wateh,” and agvin, “wateh snd! within a few weeks of his death, Finding his| 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” Oirihealth rapidly declining, he expressed a desire to} 
dear friend, by not sufficiently attending toth's'see his children gathered around him, which: 
heavenly admonition, fell into a habit thateaused! was accomplished afew days before his decease. | 
several years of deep tribulation and sorrow | Although prostrate ona bed of sickness, and ta 
Becoming eventually truly penitent, however, Ihering under great debility, he was enabled to) 
he was enabled again to raise hiseves to Heaven! extend mach salutary eounvel and encouragement! 
and look unto him why had been his former guide'to hie children and grand children, ae well a8 to 


~~ - - 


his friends and neighbors who called to see him 

during his last illness, in whieh was exemplified 

the power of Trush that reigned in his mind, 

He had a well grounded hope, that, however in 

many things he had erred, he would yet soon - 
be ushered into the company of saints and angels, 

and the spirits of just men made perfeet,, where 

sorrow and sighing would forever be at an end. 

He continued through much suffering, to bear 

his sickness with great patience, ofien craving of 

his Heavenly Father, that he would enable him 

to hold out to the end; and although he was 

sometimes overwhelmed for a little season with 

clouds that obseured the brightness of that pros- 

peet before him, of. which he had mostly a clear 
view, yet, to his last moments, he frequently 

expressed his unshaken confidence in that Di- 
vine Arm that had hitherto sustained him. He 
was a faithful and affectionate husband ; a kind 
and indulgent parent; a consistent and circum- 
spect member of Society, and as a neighbor he 

was esteemed and respected by all. 

Ilis remains were interred on the afternoon 
of the 30th, in Friend’s Burying Ground at Bald 
Eagle, attended by an unusually large concourse 
of people. 

—_—— 
From Sherpe*s Magazine. 
THE MYSTERIES OF A FLOWER. 
BY PROFESSOR R. HUNT. 
Concluded, 
he decomposition of carbonic acidis directly 
dependent upon luminous agency.; from the 
impact of the earliest morning ray to the period 
when the sun reaches the zenith, the excitation 


,of that vegetable vitality Ly which the chem- 


ical change is effected regularly increases. As 
the solar orb sinks towards the horizon the chem- 
ical activity diminishes—the sun sets—the ac- 
tion is reduced to its minimum—the plant, in 
the repose of darkniss, passes to that state of 
rest which is as necessary tothe vegetating races 


las sleep is to the wearied animal. 


"These are two well-marked stagesin the life 
of a plant; germination and vegetation are ex- 
erted under different conditions, the time of 
flowering arrives, and another change occurs, 
the processes of forming the alkaline and acid 
juices, of prolucing the oil, wax, and resin, 
and of secreting those nitrogenous compounds 
which are found in the seed, are in fullactivity. 
Carbonic ac'd is now evolved and oxygen is 
retained; hydrogen and nitrogen are also forced, 
as it Were, into combination with the oxygen 
and carbon, and altogether new and more come- 
plicated operations are in activiry. 

Such is the phenomena of vegetable life which 
the researches of our philosophers have deve}. . 
oped, This curious order--this regular progres. 
sion—showing itself at well-marked epochs, is 
now known to be dependent upon solar influ- 
ences; the 

Bright efluence of bright essence increate 
works its mysterious wonders on every organi¢ 
form. Mach is still involved in mystery; but to 
the call of science some strange truths have 
been made manifest fo man, andof some of these 
the phenomena must row be explained, 

Girmination is a chemical change which 
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takes place most readily in darkness; vegetable’ plants will not flower. When, however, the|done with the contents of a bundle, when it is 
grout’ is due to the seeretion of carbon under subject of our experiment is brought under the untied, is to fit it for receiving a pattern by cov. 
the agency of lizht; and the processes of flori-' influence of a red glass, particularly of that/ering it smoothly and evenly with a coat of 








. * . . e ona . Jars obese . « r 
ation are shown to involve some new and com-! variety in which a beautifully pure red is pro- I aris White, or tint, for the ground, made of 


pound operations; these three states must be duced by oxide of gold, the whole process of sulphate of lime and water, with size, which 
distinctly appreciated. 'floriation and the perfection of the seed is ac- |forms in fact a cement, and sets the pattern. 

Tire sunbeam comes to us as a flood of pellu-' complished. | This Paris white arrives from Hull and Leith; 
cid light, usually colorless; if we disturb this} Careful and long-continued observations have the size Is made on the premises, as the observe 
White beam, as by compelling it to pass through’ proved that in the spring, when the process of er’s nose informs him; and in the yard, he sees 


a triangular piece of gla-s, we break it up into germination is most active, the chemical rays the bundles of buffalo skins from which it is 


colored bands, which we call the spectrum, in 
which we have such an order of chromatic rays 
as are seen in the rainbow of a summer shower. 
These colored rays are now known to be the 
sources of all the tints by which nature adorns 
the surface of the varth, or art imitates, in its 
desir’ to create the beautiful. These colored 
ban}, have not the same heat-giving property. 
The yellow rays give the most Jight; the red 
rays have the function of Acat in the highest 
degree. Beyond these properties the sunbeam 
possesses another, Which is the power of pro- 
ducing chem cal ciange—of effecting those magi- 
cal results which we witness inthe photographic 
processes, by which the beams illuminating 
aay object are made to delineate it upon the 
prepared tablet of the artist. 


Jt has been suspected that these three phe-' briefly described. 


No:iena are not due to the same agency, but 
that, associated in the sunbeam, we have /izdt?, 
producing all the blessings of vision, and throw- 
ing the veil of color over all things—heaf, 
maintaining that temperature over our globe 
which is necessary to the perfection of living 
organisms—and a_ third principle, actinism, by 
which the chemical changes alluded to are ef. 
fected. We possess the power, by the use of 
colored media, of separating these principles 
from each other, and of analyzing their effects. 
A yellow glass allows Jiyht to pass through it 
most freely, but it obstructs actinism almost en- 
fir-ly ; a deep-blue glass, on the-contrary, pre- 
vents the permeation of light, but it oflers no 
iniesruptiva to the acfizicr, or chemical rays; a 
red zlass, again, cuts off most of the rays, excep! 
those which have peculiarly a colorifir,or heat- 
giving power. 

With this knowledge we proceed in our ex- 
periments, and learn some of the mysteries of 
nature's chemistry. If, above the soil in which 
the seed is placed, we fix a deep, pure yellow 
glass, the chemical change which marks germi- 
nation is perceived; if, on the contrary, we 
cmploy a hlae one, it is greatly accelerated: 
seeds, inde sd, placed beneath the soil, covered 
With a cobalt blue finger-glass, will germinate 


are the most abundant in the sunbeam. As the: made, and the ca!dron in which they are boiled. 
‘summer advances, light, relatively to the other No part of the business is more serious than 
forces, is largely increased; at this season the that of the preparation of the size—both for 
trees of the forest, the herb of the valley, and making the pattern onthe paper, and for attach- 
the cultivated plants which adorn our dwellings, '!Mg 10 the wall. The size made in hot weather 
are allalike adding to the wood. Autumn 8 never good ; it runs, and the patterns is blotchy 
comes on, and then heat, so necessary forripen- in places; and for this mischief there is no 
ing grain, is found to exist in considerable ex-.remedy. If the production must go on, with- 
cess. It is curious, too, that the autumnal heat out waiting for cooler -weather, the patterns 
has properties peculiarly its own—so decidedly must suffer, and the sellers must have patience. 
distinguished from the ordinary heat, that Sir A much more serious consideration fur house- 
John Herschel and Mrs. Somerville have adopt- holders and decorators is, that none but the best 
ed a term to distinguish it. The peculiar brown- size should be used for attaching the paper to 
ing or scorching rays of autumn are called par- the walls. Many a fever has been caused by 
ather mic rays; they possess a remarkable chem. the horrid nuisance of corrupt size used in pas 
ical action added to their calorific one; and to per-hanging in bedrooms. The nausea which 
this is due those complicated phenomena already the sleeper is aware of on awaking in the morn- 
jing, in such a case, should be a warning need- 

In these experiments, carefully tried, we are ug no repetition. Down should come the paper 
‘enabled to imitate the conditions of nature, and 2 any cost or inconvenience; for it 1s an evil 
supply at any time those states of solar radia-, Which allows of notampering. The careless 


tion which belong to the varying seasons of the decorator will say that time will set all right— 
year. jthat the smell will go off—that airing the room 
Such is a rapid sketch of the mysteries of a Well“in-the day, and burning sume pungent 
flower; “Consider the lilies of the field, how thing or other at night, in the mean time, will 
they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; do very well; but-health, and even life, may 
and yet I say unto you, Solomon in all his glory be Jost in the interval. It_ is not worth while 
was not arrayed like one of these.” to have one’s stomach impaired for life, or one’s 
' Under the influence of the sunbeam, vegeta-| nerves shattered, for the sake of the cost and 
ble life is awakened, continued, and completed ; trouble of papering a room, oF a whole house, 
a wondrous alchemy is effected; the change in if necessary. The smell is not the grievance, 
the condition of the solar radiations determines, but the token of the grievance. The grievance 
the varying conditions of vegetable vitality; ' animal putridity, with which weare shut up, 
and in its progress those transmutations occur, when this smell is perceptible in our chambers. 
which at once give beauty to the exterior World, Down should come the paper; and the wall 
land provide for the animal races the necessary behind should be scraped clear of every particle 
\food by which their existence is maintained. of its last covering. It is astonishing that so 
‘The contemplation of influences such as these !azy a practice as that of putting a new paper 
realizes in the human soul that sweet feeling Over an old one should exist to the extentit does. 
which, with Keats, finds that jNow and then an incident occurs which shows 
oes ae : the effect of such absurd carelessness. 
| A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; | N : rows 
| Its loveliness increasing, it will never Not long ago, a handsome house in Loadon 
| Pass into nothingness, but still will keep became intolerable to a succession of residents, 
‘Who could not endure a mysterious bad smell 
that pervaded it when shut up from the outer 


| A bower quiet for us, and a sleep . 
| Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breath- 
a7 e ° e lair. Consultations were held about drains, and 





all the particulars that could be thought of, and 
all in vain. At last, a clever young man, who 
‘examined the house from top to bottom, fixed 
|his suspicions on a certain room, where he in- 
serted a small slip of glass in the wall. It was 
ipresently covered, and that repeatedly, with a 


Such the sun and moon, 
Trees old and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils, 
With the green world they live in. 


pe 





many days sooner than such as may be exposed! 
to the ordinary influences of sunshine :—this! 
proves the necessity of the principle actinism! 
‘> this first stage of vegetable life. Plants,’ 
however, made to grow unde influences of| 

. orheggh. ener the talbeeners oF From Household Worde. 


such blue media present much the same condi-| ; ; 
tions as those which are reared in the dark ;, HOUSFHOLD SCENERY. ; sort of putrid dew. The paper was torn down; 
they are su-culent instead of woody, and have| Concluded, jand behind it was found amass of old papers, an 


yellow leaves and white stalks—indeed, the! The paper used in this manufacture is made in ‘inch thick—stuck together with their layers of 
formation of leaves is prevented, and all the Scotland, whence itis sent to England and tre- size, and exhibiting a spectacle which we will 
vital enerzy of the plant is exerted in the pro- land, where more of the staining goes on than not sicken our readers by describing. 

duction of the stalk. The chemical principle in Scotland. Mr. McCrie’s establishment near; While on the sulject of the mistakes that may 
of the sun’s rays, alone, is not therefore suf-' Edingburgh, and one in Glasgow, are the only be made in paper-hanging, we may mention 
firiont; remove the plant to the influence of ones north of the Tweed. For ordinary pat- one for which the householder is answerable, 
lizht, as s*parated from actinism, by the action terns, the Scutch paper is about two feet wide. and not the manufacturer of decoration. While 
of vellow media, and wood is formed abundant-;The French are narrower—a_ circumstance we are well, We ought to remember that we, 
ly—the plant grows most healthfully. and the which should be remembered, when the cost of and those belonging to us, shall some time or 
p'ant assumes that dark-green which belongs to hangings is reckoned by the piece, Some of other be il; and itis just as well to arrange 
tropical climates or to our most brilliant eum. the granite papers for halls and staircases, and the sleeping-rooms of our houses so as to give 
mers. Lizht is thus proved to be the exciting panel pipers, are of greater and various width, every advantage to invalids, when the day of 
agent in effecting thore chemical decompositions| The pieces, of twelve yards, are tied up in bun- sicknesscomes. It is of ho consequence to the 
which have been already described; but under dles of ten; so that a bundle contains one hun- healthful, perhaps, how their beds stand; but it 
ihe influence of insolated light it is found that dred and-twenty yatda, The first thing that is, may make the diflerence to a sick person, of fee 


4 
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ver or tranquillity, of sleep or no sleep, whethe! Th one part of the premises abides the designs and decision as we do the pen, knowing as 
er hisbed stands, ax it should do, north and er, educated now, generally speaking, at one of well where to go and wherefore. When he 
south, or east and west; and whether the wine! our schools of design, He watches the French; has thus veined a certain portion, he sprinkles, 
dow is opposite the foot of the bed, or in some he watches the English; he watches nature; by jerking a brash, little drops of soap and ter- 
less annoying direction, Inthe same way we and draws ideas from all for hiv patterns. Star pentine, which make blotches, and give a mare 
may never think of the pattern-on the wall of patterns are always in) popular favor; and so ble appearance to the whole surface. ‘The co- 
our room, While we go to bedonly to sleep and are lobby patterns—granites and marbles;. but lored strokes, being diluted, spread into a perfect 


rise the moment we awake; but it is certain) beyond these, all is uncertainty. A new set of 
that delirium in fever cases has been precipita designs must be made every year; and if a pat- 
ted, and that frightful visions, or teasing imazes, tern does not pay its cost the first year, it never 
have been excited by fantastic patterns onchintz will, It may not be utterly lost, but it will 
bed-curtains, or on the hangings of the walls. never be remunerative. In one of the lower 
‘The paper f.r bed-rooms should be of a rather rooms at Mr. MeCrie’s we trod upon wealth in 
light color, and of a pattern as indefinite ascan’a truly magnanimons manner. The floor was 
be had. For our part, we like nothing so well Jaid with obsolete blocks; and thus we trampled 
asa blank paper of some p'easant hue, with @ on many hundred pounds’ worth of property. 

dark border fora relief; but there are many pa-; ‘The blocks are a pretty sight, from the begin 

pers now which do not present any of the ev-!ning, when the block-cutter traces his pattern 
erlasting forms and varieties of the square, the| from oil paper upon the wood, and tapshis chis- 
circle, and the diamond. A watered paper, or'el, sending it down toa certain depth in the 
any trailing pattern is objectionable, because the: wood (pine), and then clears out the spaces, up 
eye of the invalid will trace human profiles in'to the funeral ceremony of laying these memo- 
them. There are pat'erns in abundance which fjals of departed fashion in the ground; that is, 
are pretty enough in ahumble way—consisting' jin the floor. Where little bits of the wood are 
of an aggregate of various small fizures—so|broken away, they are supplied with brass or 
small and so various as to create nothing to the! copper. The blocks for granite papers are stuck 


resemblance of the veins of marble; and nofth- 
ing remains but to daub some white blotches 
into the centres of the groups of streaks. Of 
all the imitation papers this appeared to us the 
most perfect. The granite was good, with its 
glittering “ frosting,” which frosting is done by 
scattering, very sparingly, particles of the 
thinnest possible glass from the glass-houses, 
The graining of oak papers is done by putticg 
an iron comb in the place of the smoothing 
brush, when the paper receivs its first coat, 
The omnipresent gutta-percha is among the 
paper hangings already. Je presents itself in 
the form of consolation to the owners of houses 
which are cursed with a damp wall or cor- 
ner. As fora generally damp house, one has 
only to quit it, if one has ever been fovoli-h 
enough to go into it. But there are many ex- 
cellent houses with some faulty bit—some cor- 
ner or projection which got wet in the building, 


eye but pleasantly-broken color. allover “with everything that will make a 

Having delivered our conscience of this ad-' mark,” as we are told; with odds and ends of and could never be got dry; and here comes 
monition, out of the doctoring and sick nursing, ¢opper and brass, and with common nail-heads. in the gutta purcha paper most consolingly. 
part of our experience, We may return to out pa-' For the printing machine, the block is cylin- The housewife may have rubbed, and warmed, 
per-staining. 5 ae idrical, the process being just that of cylinder- and dried, with toil and pain, every summer ; 

The laying on the Paris white is done by a! printing of any kind. For the printing tables,)but in winter the stains come again, and, to- 
machine. ‘The wet whiting is thrown into athe blocks are furnished with a strap at the back,| wards spring, the green moss. She may. have 
trough, where it is licked up by’a cylinder,/to relieve the workman’s hand, and they are|battened that end or corner; but then, there was 
which daubs it on a cylin lerbrush, which trans-/ pressed down on the paper by a mallet driven, the uneasy thought that the damp and the moss 
fers it toanother cylinder, under which the pa by the workman’s foot. Every time that he|were growing behind the screen. In case of 
per is drawn, receiving the plaster as it goes. Alapplies the block, he dips it on the surface of a}damp from driving rains, in exposed situations, 
wide brush, like a fringe of soft bristles, is fixed) stiff liquid, ina trough by his side—the liquid it may be true that there is nothing like a man- 
before the last evlinder, and sweeps the paper being either the color he wants to impress, or! tle of ivy, under whose leaves dry dust may be 
as the long sheet passes on, distributing the coat |the oil which is to catch and retain the color, found at the end of the wettest winter. But, if 
ing evenly, and stavothing the surface. The!to be afterwards shed over it. For the best; the damp be incurred in the process of the build- 
paper, in lengths of twelve yards, is drawn out) sort of gilding, gold leaf is applied; for the;ing, the ivy is not the. appopriate cure ; and, 
by little boys, who carry it over little heaps of/commoner gi'ding, bronze powder; for flock besides, it takes some years to cover the end of 
sticks, lifting up a stick, and of course the wet) papers, the flock which is brought from the wool|a house. The gutta-percha paper confines the 
paper with it, and hoisting both ona pole, sojdistricts. The flock is wool, dyed of various damp within the wall, at least, and compels it 
that the paper can be carried to the drying place /colors, and reduced to powder. “If the size or'to evaporate externally, if at.all. It thoroughly 
without being touched by human hands. “‘T'wo!oil on which it be deposited be good, the flock |intercepts, if it cannot cure, a very great evil; 
boys thus carry away a piece in four folds, which! cannot be rubbed off, or removed by any means'and it will, no doubt, be in extensive use till 
of course do not touch each oiher. The lads. \short of scratching. ‘The array of crimson flock (all men are too sensible to have any damp cor- 


with their poles, lay the sticks across horizontal papers is really superb in our day. One — in their houses at all. 


poles at some height f.om the ground ; and there, tires of gazing at them in an establishment like —— 

still untouched, hangs the paper to dry. ~— and fancying how each would look in One’s| From the Journal of Paschelogical Med.-und Mental Pathology: 
If a polished ground is wanted, the paper—!own study or dining-room. Of all charming| THE OVERWORKED MIND. 

duly prepared by a chemical process in the! rooms in a middle class house, the most bewitch- Concluded 

open air—is rebbed with a lump of French! ing, perhaps, is a library lined almost through-| Insanity, in its various forms, is by no means 


chalk; then, witha surface of felt or flannel,/ont with books, with the spacesbetween paper-'an onfrequent result of an overworked mind. 
and finally with a polishing brush; and from ed with a rich crimson flock"paper, and aflording A painfully interesting illustration is afforded to 
this treatment it comes out with a burnish like room between the book-cases, for a pedestal here us by a little episode in Miss Mitford’s “ Recol- 
satin. The paper, with a polished or a dead and there, vith a bust, or a good cast upon it, lections.” respecting Clare, as the insanity was 
round, is now ready to receive the pattern. surrounded with a very few choice prints, The rather that of the imagination than of the instinct 
There are three ways of giving it a pattern—|erimson makes a glorious ground for prints. jor feelings, Miss Mitford remarks: “A few 
by a printing machine, by block printing, and! ‘The workman has not always dismissed his; vears ago he was visited by a friend of mine 
by marbling by hand. It appears that one ma-) piece when he has printed it from end to end. who gave me a most interesting account of the 
chine does the work of about four block print ‘Tt may be a pattern of two color<, or of six, or then state of his intellect. His delusions were 
ers; that two persons may prepare the paper for! even of twelve; and for each color a fresh block ‘at that time very singular in their character ; 
fifteen printing tables; and that fifty women and a fresh process are required, each repetition’ whatever he read, whatever recorred to him 
can, by great diligence, turn out three thousand of course reckoning as a new piece in regard from his former reading, or happened to be 
pieces (of twelve yards each) per week. They to his wages. The workman who does his work mentioned in conversation, became impressed 
are paid by the piece—from tweaty-pence to;wholly by hand, he who marbles papers for on his mind, as a thing that he had witnessed 
two shillings per score, and a workman can lobbies and stair-walls, has also to vo over it seve and acted in. My friend was struck with the 
easily earn from thirty to thirty-five shillings. eral times. The yellow polished ground is suppli-, narrative of the execution of Charles I , recounted 
per week. The business is carried on in Jarge|ed to hisn ready for his brush. He veins it with by Clare as a transaction that had oceurred yes- 
airy rooms, and although much activity and!a camel hair brush, dipped in a dark color. One|terday, and of which he was an-eye-witness ; a 
strength of eye, foot, and hand are required for cannot but admire the decision with which he: narrative the most graphic and minute; w:th an 
joining the pattern, lifting the heavy block, and) makes his strokes, and groups his veinings. We accuracy as to costume and manners far exceed- 
stamping it, there is no pernicious fatigue, or'should stand hesitating which way to make our ing what would probably have been at his com. 
perilous liability of any kind. It is altogether! pencil wander, doubting whether we are making; mand if seen. Jt is such a lucidity as the disci- 
a favorable and fortunate kind of employment anything like marble; but the a customed ples of Mesmer claim for clairvoyance, Or he 
for a good workman. lstainer wields his brush with as much purpose, would relate the battle of the Nile and the death 
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of Nelson with the same perlect keeping, espe- 
cially as to seamanship, fancying himself one of 
the sailors whe hod been in the action, and 
dealing out nautical phrases with adinirable ex- 
actness and accuracy, although it is doubtful if 
he ever saw the sea in his life.” 

But, perhaps, of all: the ills to which exces- 
sive mental labor gives rise, melancholia and the 
suicidal monomania are the most distressing. 
The insane hand has thus stolen away many a 
valuable life, which might with the most ordi- 
nary precaution have been saved. The lamented 
death of the late Marquis of Londonderry, sue 
pervened upon excessive devotion to those toils 
of state, which, for some few days at least before 
his death, manifested the ravages they were 
committing on the organ of intellect. ten 
the attack 1s sudden, oftener it is preceded by a 
predisposition to lowness of spirits, and by 
thouziats of the most depressing kind. Sir Walter 
Scott remarks upon this state of feeling when 
he would have thrown away his life, as a child 
a broken toy: © Imayination renders us Jiable 
to be the victims of occasional low spirits. All 
belonging to this gited, as it is called, but often 
unhappy class, must have felt that but for the 
dictates of religion, or the natural recoil of the 
mind from the tlea of dissolution, there have 
been times when they could have been willing 
to throw away life asa child does a broken toy. 
Tam sure 1 know one who has felt so. O! 
What are we ?—Lords of nature ?—Why, a 
tile drops from a house top, whichan elephant 
would not feel more than the fall of a sheet of 
pasteboard, and there hes his lordship. Or some- 
thing of inconceivably minute origin, the press- 
ure of a bone, or the inflammation of a particle 
of the brain takes place, and the emblem of the 
Deity destroys himself or some one elev.” The 
narrative of the poet Cowper, in which he de- 
scribes his mental condition during one of his 
paroxysms of suicidal melancholia, is as touching 
as il is instructive, 

Perhaps a:nongst the modern victims of over- 
work who thas perished, Samuel Laman Blan-' 
chard merits special notice, His memoir, by’ 
sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, prefixed to his 
* Sketches from Life,” is a touching biograph-| 
ical sketch. * Few men had experienced more 
to scour them than Laman Blanchard, or had 
gone more resolutely through the author's hard- 
ening ordeal, of narrow circumstances, of daily 
labor, and of that disappointment in the higher 
aims of resolution, which must almost inevita- 


rowing history—for the moral. 


was during an acute attack of cerebral irritation 
that be perished, Tt was ushered in, however, 
with the usual warnings. When eking out his 
income by * a constant waste of intellect and 
strength,” his wife was seized with paralysis 
and became subject to fits. lis vivacity now 
failed him, and he became subject to deep de- 
pression of spirits. “ His frends, on calling 
suddenly at his house, have found him giving 
way to tears and vehement grief, without appa- 
rent cause. In mixed society he would strive 
to rally; sometimes with suce:ss—sometimes 
utterly in vain. He has been obliged to quit 
the room to give way to emotions which seemed 
to arise spontaneously, unexcited by what passed 
around him, except as it jarred, undetected by 
others, upon the irritable chords within, In 
short, the nerves,so long overtasked, were ziving 
way. Inthe long and gallant struggle with 
circumstances, the work of toil told when the 
hoar of grief came? Amidst all this, his con- 
stant thought was of fresh literary ente. prises ; 
a “ limed soul” he was, yet not struggling to 
be free. So long had he toiled that the image 
of toil literally dogged him. He chalked out 


schemes, more numerous, and even more ambi-| 


tious than any in which he had before indulged. 
Amongst the rest he meditated “ a work upon 
the boyhood and youth of eminent men ;” (we 
quote his biographer) “on which he wrote to 
consult me, and for which 1 ransacked my 
memory to supply him with anecdotes and il- 
lustrations. He passed whole davs—even weeks 
—without stirring abroad, writing and grieving 
as it were together.” 

In this short sketch, how clearly the psychi- 
atric practitioner recognizes the premonitory 
symptoms of cerebral congestion—how deeply | 
he grieves that no warning voice was raised—_ 
no helping hand stretched forth to snatch him, 
from the abyss, upon the verge of which he 
evidently stood. The rest followed quickly. 
Intolerance of light —an attack of hemiplegia— 
imperfection of vision—spectral illusions—ter-| 
rible forebolings of some undefined calamity—, 
violent delirium—suicidal impulse—and then_ 
the act itself, | 

We once more quote hisbiographer—because | 
some apology is due to our readers for this har- | 
’ * Thus, at the! 
carly age of forty-one, broken in mind and body, 
perished this industrious, versatile, and distin-; 
guished Man of Letters. And if excuse be need. | 
ful for dwelling so long upon details of a pain- | 


(as we the think) the mind is weakened by over- 
work. We may, however, quote here a medical 
review othigh authority, without risk or offence, 
The remarks are made in reference to the dis- 
ease termed © cerebropathy” by some, by others 
“ nervousness,’ and by others “ brain-lag,” 
treated very successfully by certain empirics :— 
‘A disease of literary, political,and professional 
men—of men who have changed night into day, 
either in the pursuit of science, literature, or 
pleasure, and robbed the brain of the repose 
necessary to its vigcrous action. In such, a 
hypochondriacal condition verging Upon insan- 
ity ix the real state ; the brain is enfeebled, the 
mind is ina degree imbecile, the imavination 
predominant, Jt is with this disease upon them, 
that men of refinement, of genius, of learning, 
of high station in their respective walks, fall a 
prey to quacks, religions and medical, and be- 
come the subjects of homeopathic, hydriatic, 
and mesmeric treatment ; or. still worse, abandon 
triends and the healthy, useful enployments of 
vigorous manhood, for the pursuit of eccl esasti- 
cal phantoms orthe rigor of an ascetic ‘ re- 
treat. ? 

Although we have hitherto illustrated the 
history of the overworked mind by examples 
drawn from literature, We do not by any means 
wish it to be understood that it is peculiar to 
this class of intellectual toilers. The bar, the 
parliament, the exchange, the universities, and 
the numerous minor channels in which ener- 
getic mental labor predominates, all supply 
ample illustrations. Still. in the literary class 
ot men we have presented to us the fype of the 
whole, and whatever is applicable to them is 
applicable also to the others. There are varie- 
ties, however, determined more or less by the 


sedentary, or gregarious, or active habits of the 


individual ; and there is one important class of 
overworkers, in whom the braia is worked be- 
fore it has attained its full developinent and ca- 
pacity for labor. This class includes young 
persons of all kinds, to whom academical em. 
ulation, or the res anyusla@ domi, acts as a stim- 
ulus to excessive mental toil. 
(To be continued.) 
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Hauits of Tnoucut.—Few things are more 
influential throughout the course of after life, 


bly befall those who retain ideal standards of fal nature, it may be found in the deep interest than the habit which one acquires of thinking. 
excellence, tobe reached but by time and leisure, which science takes in the pathology of such As the mind may be considered a blank in its 
and who are yet conlemned to draw hourly sufferers, and in thé warnings they may suggest outset, the impressions for good or for evil 


upon unmatured resources for the practical wants! 

eas, een ' 
of life. To have beon enzazed from boyhood. 
. . “tes ' 
in such, and to have preserved, undiminished. 


generous admiraiion for those more fortanate,| 


and untiring love fur his own noble yet thank 


larly finely strung. and with all the nervous 
irritability which u-ually accompanies the in. | 


to the laborers of the brain when the first omin- 
ous symptoms of over-toil come on, and while 
yet repose is nol prescribed too late.” 


| 


which, howeve 


earliest received, are exceedingly potent in 
j ° ° ° 

jfitting it either for a useful and a happy, or a 
There is one other result of mental labor vicious and consequently a miserable career. 


vom je yet th . ; r, deserves notice—namely, an We act practically upon this truth in attach- 
les: caliang ; and this with a constitution singu-;in which the horrors of confirmed Aypochon-!. 


drlasts afflict the toiler. This shgws itself, not)! 


ng a vast importance to education. Nothing 


merely in the common form of weak fancies as;'$ More certain than that an exposure to cor- 





Julzence of the imazination, is a proof of the to the bodily health or in unaccountable gloom! rupt influences, depraves the plastic mind of 
rarest kind of strength, dependent less upon a!bnt also in a less unders:ood form, in which the! 
power purely intelleciual, than upon the higher judgment is weakened, and the individual gets} ! ; en 5 cohetiedl ead 
and more beaut ful heroism which woman, and committed to some intellectual folly in science ay deta Picea, neaiiaaaeiats preros E — 
such men alone as have the best feelings of a/and literature, religion or politics. The man jg Outlaw. We therefore almost instinctively 
woman's nature, take from instinctive enthusi-! not actually insane, or, if insane, there ismethod aim to guard the morals, and to educate the 
asm for what is great, and uncalculating faith in jin his madness ; but his feelings are easily acted] qections aright, with the assured convictioe 
what is good.” Like Byron, Laman Blanchard) upon, his credulity is unbounded, and his actions} \ ij wn thi articular will be 
hada predispdsition to cerebral disorder, At anjconsequertly unworthy his reputation or his — er ee Ps = ; 
early aze he experienced a piroxysm of suicidal intellect. We feel that this is delicate ground, |visited with an after blight and destruction, 
excitement; inthe earlier part of bis life he ab-jand we therefore avoid specifying particular|to which famine, pestilence and the sword are 
stained wholly from animal food —an undoubted! instances, not desiring to hurt conscientious con- 
mark of eccentricity tothe eye of the physician,| victions, whether in science or religion, al- 
whatever vegetarians may say or think; and it|though they are only held and expressed after 


the young, and produces, for the poison and 


comparatively insignificant evils, 
But it is possible, even with extraordinary 
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To the Editors of the ¥riende’ Weebly Intelligencer. 


, | . : ' 
| for the education and development of the games and lotteries are justly proscribed : . 
raphe» : | é oo * 3 Gotlingen, Tenth month 17th, 1852. 


j : ook a matter of far greater! they se r receive somew than na : ; : 

intellect, to over! - ; 8 re ; verally receive so a hat more Before leaving Philadelphia, five months 

consequence. We may cizcumscribe the sanction, though the specious pretence of! since, | made many many promises of corres 

sanatory cordon around the morals of the charity, in fairs and concerts, and disguised pondence, and as far as regards individuals I 

young, so far as personal intercouse with raffles for suffering humanity. Surely, prac- shall hardly be accused of neglect. I must con- 
: , s : 3 . fess, however, to deficiencies in reference to 

others is concerned, and yet leave the avenues tices like these are at variance with the sim- 


; gerape ; jnewspaper letters, and nowhere to greater than 
of the heart unguarded, through which the plicity and honesty of our profession. They! towards the Jutelligencer. But in travelling 


subtile enemy will reach at last the citadel lead the tender mind to a habit of thinking, | one must exercise considerable self-denial, to 
of life. If the active imagination of im-' irreconcileably opposed to the ground of action devote his time to letter writing. Now that I 
setncee youth ic encited erncematicalle tele : h ld jem settled down for the winter, in a city noted 
- a ; FOCoeny. Ve |e Saeeae ee eae re _ fin the guide books only for its musty tomes and 
stimulating aliment, or from the want of! If Purity and Simplicity be “ the two WINGS quarrelsome students, 1 feel as if 1 might make 


proper and profitable discipline, is left to take by whith man ascends from earth to heaven,” up for past neglect. J have many delightful 


. . . | . . 
wings for itself in the dreamy fields of fancy; what an awful consideration is it to corrupt 


and the reveries of indolence, we may expect them both in the germ! For to present in- 


the fruits ina character as unreal and barren consistencies to the young as harmonious, is 


as the soil on which it grew. The necessity to poison the very fountain of moral percep- 


fora right employment of the mental faculties tions. It induces a habit of reasoning from 
is therefore greatest in early life, in order false premises, and lays the foundation for 
that habits of thinking may be formed and so every species of license and hypocrisy. It 
engrafted as to give tone and direction to accustoms the tender mind to do evil that 


' 
’ 
| 
their impulses throughout after existence. lewed may come; to thrust aside the secret 


It was from a deep conviction of this truth jntimations of duty, and to stifle the conviec- 


reminiscences of the four months I spent in 
Great Britain, France, and Belgium, but none 
more lively or more pleasant than of my inter- 
course with Friends in England and Scotland. 
Attending their meetings wherever I could, I 
had numerous opportunities of experiencing 
that kindness, which I hope will never cease to 
be an acknowledged characteristic of the fol- 
lowers: of Fox, and which was particularly 
‘pleasant to a stranger, whose claims to religious 
friendship with them are not generally ad- 
mitted. P 

J found among Friends a great desire to know 


that our worthy predecessors were so earnest tions of conscience, when human expediency about what they call Hicksism. In several 


to train up their children, in the nurture and may think proper to sanction the object in neighborhoods that I visited, | was the first mem- 
admonition of the Lord. They prized scholastic! yiew. ber of our branch of society that had ever been 


! 
: a ai : ds : seen there, and T regretted that I was so poorly 
education highly, but they valued infinitely’ It is of the greatest consequence, therefore, qualified to give the information that they de- 


more that course of discipline which aimed to that habits of thinking correctly, should be sired upon the points at issue between the two 
lead theaffections tothe source of all true know- implanted in the mental constitution. For this divisions. I always thonght that the theological 
ledge. For this reason they songht to keep'purpose, no process of training is so effective diflerence was one of those hair-splitting dis- 
‘putes for which I have noinclination or ability. 


ae , I expressed the opinion that a large proportion, 
world and the insidious snares which a too, souree,—obedience to the law written in the! perhaps a majority of the society to which I 


ope ° ° ! - | e e” 4 

familiar intercourse with others would spread heart. No casuistry of the creature can ever belonged, held views so nearly similar to those 
: ao tesa te , : ; 

wround them. But above all, by precept and seduce or beguile, when in sinzleness of pur- entertained by those who are called Orthodox 


a ali iinet a nld thej dab Spall im: tamed | Friends, that I could discover no difference, but 
‘ C “av abas s - . . 

examp : , y en eavo ree o mon heir ‘pose and abasement of self, the humble in-| 414+ there was another portion, embracing some 
tender spirits to prize chiefly the treasures quirer withdraws from worldly counsel, to of the most valuable and eminent ministers, who 


which neither intellectual greatness not!seek the path of duty pointed out by an uner-, Were Unitarians, and if T understand their posi- 
worldly advantages can bestow. In habitual submission to its)! Humanitarian Unitarians, and that with 
the latter I united. TI said, too, that all con- 


; jsidered themselves as followers of ancient 
day, are far behind our forefathers in the,and of instruction will be recognized more Friends, and corroborated their views by ex- 


moral and religious training given to the clearly, as in the case of Samuel, until doubts tracts from their writings. I asked them not to 


forming mind. The means we employ to'and hesitations shall cease to trouble the ‘k* My opinions asa type of the society, but 


f habi f thinki ! aa 2 Ww 7 aa - nl; ‘hold me individually responsible for them. J’ 
oster correct habits of thinking are less faithful listener. ere its monitions imp it\ wave it as my belief that the greatest difference 


effective, as the necessity for.increased care citly regarded, we should soon find in the between the two parties at the time of the sepa- 
would appear to be greater. Around us on’ movements of Society, that firmness, con- tation, consisted in the willingness of one to 

; a : . ' ‘ rate ‘rences of opinion 8 . 
every side are antagonist influences, operating ‘sistency, and directness, which made our tolerate differences of opinion on points con 


‘ith bt) i apere 3 . 7 isidered fundamental, while the other seemed 
with a subtlety and potency calculated to early Friends on united army, arrayed under. dicposed to restrict the liberty of expression, if 


baffle the vizilance and neutralize the industry ‘the banner of Truth and Righteousness, im-' not of opinion, adding that if the lines were re- 
of the most anxious parent. False views are! moveable in its purpose and iresistable in its drawn, there were those on both sides who 


\ 
° ° . | ° e ; 
them from the contaminating fashions of the as thatof referring every motive tothe highest 
' 


ring Monitor. 


It isa mournful fact, that we of the present 


{ 
' 
; . ; 
teachings, the voice of warning, of reproof 


| 
| 
' 
| 


. x | 
perseveringly instilled through numberless, progress. 
avenues under the guise of religious instrue- 


; : = se Meeti ’ 
tion, and feelings, which should be curbed, | Marriev,—On the 11th inst., at the Meeting House 


nfl: d Ss ._ jin Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., Rrevarp Prowoer, of 
are ames Epon the plea of philanthropy 1M ‘the City of Baltimore, to Fuizanetu F., daughter of 


behalf of the oppressed. If the end be meri- the Jate Edward Hicks, of the former place. 
torious, scarce a thought is bestowed as to| 
the means which are employed. Hence it is « 


that many of the risine ceneration are iniing Poor” will be held in the Committee room at- 
y Soe |tached to Cherry street Meeting House, this (Seventh 
day) evening, at half past seven o’clock. As this is 





—— 
The first meeting (of the present seasen) of the 


danger of being trained habitually to compro- 


mise principle for expedieney—of secking to the time for the appointment of various standing com-; 


| se |mittees, such as purchasing, visiting and collecting, 
reach by indirect channels whatever they it is important there should be a general attendanee 


may deem to be lawful and true. While his-)° friends interested. J. M. B. 


torical novels are interdicted, philanthropic] 4 stated mecting of the Committee of Management 
romances and moral tales are approvingly of the Library Association of Friends will be hell in 


‘ - fo : the Library room, on 4th day evening, the Sth inst., at 
placed in their hands, While music and 74 o'clock. : Jacon M. Extis, Clerk. 


Association of Friends for the R.lief of the Suffer-. 


a | 


would change places. . | am well assured that 
some of my friends will think me but an ill- 
informed missionary, but as | only spoke my in- 
dividual opinion, I hope it will only go for 
what it is worth; and serve to excite a desire 
for information drawn from better sources, I 
should think Friends who read and comment 
on the “Leben Jesu” of Strauss, as I have 
known some in England to do, would not be 
much compromised by reading the letters and 
sermons of Elias Hicks, and other liberal 
Friends. 

While most of those I met expressed disunity 
with my opinions, and with what they deemed 
the views of Elias Hicks, I found a few, and in 
one instance a member in a responsible 
tion in Society, who coincided with me, or at 
least saw the difficulty of maintainingthe mixed 
Trinitarian and Unitarian belief that prevailed 


er ee ee ee 
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ameng Friends in England. In a small meet= stairs, and carry dust down, answer the door, 
ing in Yorkshire, ] found several Friends, in}make the beds, clean shues, attend to the cook-| 
fact. a majority of the meeting, who were ing, and perform a thousand other offices, on 
“ Hicksites” without knowing it. One very some instances, the writer suggests how these | 
intelligent’ young man, whose acquaintance [things may be accomplished, In numerous busi- 
prize highly, was quite desirous of seeing the nesses requiring polishing processes, circular 
sermons and letters of Elias Hicks and those who! brushes are made fast on a shaft revolving at speed 
agreed with him. He had read with interest like a lathe. Shoes held against these brushes 
the letters of Paul and Amicus. I regretted, would be polished without Jabor. Coffee, tea, 


are seen at work, awaiting the ripening of their 
barley and oats, it is rather a piteous kind of 
work. ‘There ie hay in nooks, and on any strip 
otherwise useless; and such hay !—over-ripe 
long ago, yet never mellowed by true ripening 
—-with sour water standing inamong the clumps, 
andso many weeds, that the grass-part can hardly 
be seen, In some of these dark and dreary en- 
closures (one wonders why they were ever en- 





that 1 could not supply his wants. jand similar things, might be prepared by gas jets Cluse«!), three or four men are mowing (one 
Notwithstanding the general disunity with alone, with little trouble, and without the aid ol wonders why in the wor'd they mow) their bog 
what they thouzht were the views of our branch servants, Ascending the stairs to answer bells,' hay, rushes, and ragwort, and all together, and 
of society, there is a greater disposition to over. might be dispensed with by internal telegraphs. ‘tie upthe crop in sheaves, and set up the sheaves 
look differences of opinion upon doctrinal points But increased facilities for people to have all in shocks—just as if they were the finest wheat 
and consider all who support the great practical things near them, would much diminish this la- grown in the Lincolnshire beds. On the top of 
testimonies of the Society as Friends, than I ex-|bor, and moreover, using lifts, such as are used the railway banks stand large cocks of this hay, 
pected to find. I think it likely that a change |by workmen in mills, would remove toil alto- which looks like damp straw, The stranger 
in this direction has been going on within a few gether. Waiting onthe table could be performed wonders what species of animal is to eat it. If 
Years past, the origin of which may be attributed by a machine. Jn fact all kinds of domestic he inquire, he is told that it is a welcome and 
to two causes, though | hope that succeeding re- drudgery which requires a large number of ser- needful resource for the sheep, in time of snow 
flections have produced’a more enlarged liber- vants in a house, will, intime, the writer thinks, drifts. One is glad that the sheep have some- 
ality. The first cause to which 1 allude, is the be performed by eontrivances requiring no man- thing better to eat now. There they are, clean 
tendency to separation in England upon the/ual labor, and the office of a domestic servant from a late shearing, scattered over the brown 
same grounds that led tothe division in New cease to be, and humanity become really eman- and purple fells, or thrusting themselves into 
England, and which has been checked here.'cipated from a slavery created by those wants, any hand’s breadth of shade that may be afforded 
Friends see that slight differences may be ag-'as oppressive as negro servitude. The follow-,by a broken sand-bank, or any little quarry on 
gravated by injudicious conduct, and lead to di-|ing are some on the reflections of the changes the hill-side. There are patches of vivid green 
Vision When there is no necessity for it. They produced by the steam engine. jam ng the purple heather, where ew: s and lambs 
see that it is possible that the tendency which) The poor have worked for the rich, in all are browsing tranquilly to-day, without athought 
they have checked here, may have been al-'times; end no otherwise could it be. Jt was'of the snow-drifts which six months hence, will 
Jowed its natural course in 1826, and that after the law of nature to win a firm platform for the docm them to emaciation on the coarse fodder 
all, there may be less difference than one sided thinkers to stand on, and plan the escape of hu- which is in preparation for them below. Here 
accounts and their prejudices have taught them manity from the hell of oppression. The steam,and there, a few cattle are seen, and a young 
to believe. jengine came and took on itself man’s drudgery: horse, in some distant field, may fling up his 
The other cause has its birth in sectarian pride; process after process was turned over to it—the heels at the train. A group of bare-headed and 
no very good parentage. | suppose it isknown emancipated slaves, time amalgamated with bare-fuoird children may be at play on some 
to most of the readers of the Intelligencer, that their drudgery, dumbly striving with it as a'tiny bridze over a pretence of a bura or a rivu- 
some recent wrivers have endeavored to show) blind man with his friend whom he mistakes'l-t, and a hen and her chickens may scratch up 
that the Society of Friends was dwindling |for a foe—but still went on strife ; drudgers dis- the sand below in defiance of. the intrusion of 
away, that its principles were dying out. Friends|appearing and losing themselves in humanity, the strangers from the south, with their steam 
in England have replied to those attacks, and|—a strugg!e then will go on till drudgery be no and their noise. But this is nearly all that is 
while they admit that in Great Britain and Ire-|more. The remains are fast going. What then?'seen, between station and station, unless where 
land there are fewer Friends than formerly.| There are less weavers, but not fewer men.:the hills have deen laid open for stone, slate, or 
they point triumphantly to the vastly increased |“ Chippers and filers” have disappeared behind ore. : 
- numbers in America, and among them they class, self-acting machine tools, but other men in great-|_ The most obvious thought suggested by this 
what they call Hicksites. In the “Friend” of\er numbers do more delicate kind of work. Cot- scene—so strange in our busy island—is, that it 
last 5th month,anarticle will be found in which, |ton-mills stort up with many floors, and work. Will not long be to be seen. If our capitalists 
to swell the number, the writer adds fifty thou-|ing men are lifted up to them by machines, to and laborers are emigrating to new lands for the 
sand members of a society professing to hold|save the labor of ascending the stars. Ever is sake of more space, a district of this extent will 
all the testimonies of Friends, but not acknowl-|the engine on the watch, as though to say. 01 remain so scantily peopled. Along the rail- 
edged by Friends in this country. We hear inj‘ What can I do for you next?” ;Way, at least, there will be a fringe of producers 
political circles of reading out of a party. Thin land traffickers, who will essentially alter the 
s-ems very much like reading in asect.: J 'character of the landscape. The next conside- 
had an interesting but quite too short a jration which will occur to most people is, that 
communication with the editor of the London| Tf any friend of ours be sad and sorry, and de- they here see—what is nota very common thin 
Fiiend, and with the Clerk of the Yearly Meet- sire to improve the occasion by solemn medita- to see—a large district which must be, in the 
ing. and found them qu'te Jiberal. I spent a parttion on human life amidst vast rural solitudes,!main, very much like what it was hundreds or 
of two days with the editor of the British|we advise bis to take a journey by the Cale-'thousands of years ago. One of the railway 
Friend and found his liberality of the most;donian Railway, from Carlisle to Edinburgh.'stations is at Abington, a rather pretty hamlet, 
agreeable kind, unquestioning. | had access oni We have seen no tracts so unpeopled since we with one or two good houses near; and more 
these occasions to the record office at the Devon-jemerged from the deserts of Arama. The banks wood, more cultivation, a more modern aspect 
shire House, and saw much that interested my |of the Nile in Nubia, the valleys of the Lebanon, than many of the stations before and after it. 
antiquarian curiosity, but of such | cannot write ‘the plain of Damascus are populous in compari-' From this place, a valley runs up among the 
now. json. There is something very striking in being, hills, away from the sound of the railway whistle, 
For the information of personal friends that carried, easily and rapidly, through that great and of the din of human life altogether. In this 
may read the Intelligencer, let me say that J have district of green hills, almost bare of trees, and valley the Romans certainly were, oace upon a 
been quite pleasantly located here, with every ;quite bare of houses for miles together. Thereitime. A military road of their: passes hear ; 
prospect of a profitable winter, Of the several |'s something striking in seeing wide tracts of and in, and near this valley, are the tokens of 
hundred students, a dozen are Americans, and oats, barley, and turnips spreading inthe levels, their encampment. Whether the valley was 
of them five are my co-laborers in the labora-| without discovering who can have sown them, wooded then and cleared by them, we cannot 
tory. C. G. jor who in the world is toreapthem. Here and undertake to say, but the probability seems to 
_ there the angle of a house-roof peeps out from'be, that it must have looked to the Roman eye, 
jbehind the profile of a hill, Now and then,!on entering, much as it now looks to the eye of 
MODERN MACHINERY. | when there is a long vista into the mountains,jany modern foreigner. Its hills, green and bare, 
A writer on the benefits machinery has cone a sinall datk island isto be seen, far away amidst; with metallic indications, showing themselves 
ferred upon inan, anticipates the day when it|the ocean of green—an oasis in this verdant/in places with heather on the higher slopes, and 
will perform avarly all the domestic drudgery jdesert, in which are collected the little kirk and bog in the bottoms—these features appear to be 
now doue by hand, It will carry hot and cold manse, a farmstead, and halfa-dozen cottages, |about as primitive av any natural scenery can 
water to gli parts of the house, bring coal up under the cover ofasmany trees, Where people!well be. That it was much like what it now 
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is, midway between the Roman period and ours, washing the soil, on stage below stage, so that tion is that which we saw the two quarrymen 


is known. ; 
At the time when Edward the Third of Eng- 


land was watching his son, the Black Prince, 
winning his spurs, or was trying to make his 
way safely out of some very difficult and dan- 
gerous valleys in France ;—at the time when 
Scotland was mourning her David Bruce, a 
prisoner in the Tower ; or, perhaps, rejoicing at 
the sight of him, returned on his parole ;—at 
that time, when the nations were so busy with 
war as not to be able to look closely after what 
Jay round about them at home—a foreigner was’ 
poking about in this valley to see what he could 
find. A German named Balmer was looking 
for gold amidst these Scottish hills ; and he came 
into this valley, and found something else be- 
sides gold. He found Lean; and the fate of the 
valley has been ruled by that discovery of his, 
ever since. The valley we speak of is that 
which contains the curious village of Leadhills, 
at its highest end ; a settlement six miles from 
Abington, and as wild a place as can well be 
seen in our islands. 

Having a fancy to see so odd a place, and 
having heard much, twenty years ago, of the 
intelligence and other good qualities of the in- 
habitants, we recently determined to go. At 
Abington a carriage was to have met us ; but 
there was a mistake about it, and no cariage 
was forthcoming. The morning was hot, and 
the hours were precious ; so that we were glad 
to obtain any sort of vehicle that would save our 
strength and our time. ‘The vehicle proposed 
was a cart--such as had probably-conveyed in 
its day more pigs and calvesthan human beings. 
Tt was half filled with straw, on which was laid 
a bolster, and over the bolster was Jaid a clean, 
plaid. Off we went, under the care of an in-; 
telligent laborer, who<e Scotch dialect was of so, 
moderate a character that conversation would) 
have been easy, but for the slow trot of the 
horse, which made our words come out like 

uffs of steam from the engine which had just | 
left us behind. By a gradual ascent, on a good; 
road, we penetrated the recesses of the hills,’ 
seeing nobody but two men eating oat-cake and. 
drinking milk at the mouth of their little quarry, 
and two women:at the cottage beside the toll-| 
bar where the carts of coke pay toll on their} 
way upto the mines. During the journey of, 
six miles we saw three trees; one ina field on! 
the upland, looking rather sad, all by itself: and 
two more down ina field at the bottom, marking 
the spot where Bulmer found his gold five hun- 
dred years ago. A woman down in the bog, 
had her arms full of what appeared to be rusges | 
and a solitary man, high up on the steep, was, 


what escaped from one set of channels might enjoying by the roadside—oat-cake and milk. 
run into the one below. It seemed a piece of, Meat is an almost unknown luxury, even in the 
unnecessary toil to place the square tower of form of bacon. We bad not before—nor have 
the smelting-house—the tower whence the we now—a high opinion of the wholesomeness 
smoke belched forth—so high up the deep and of oatmeal dict ; but it is certainly the fact, that 
stony breast of the hill, It afterwards appeared the people of Leadhills, living on a poor soil, in 
that nobody had occasion to go up there. The the midst of metallic works, at a height of one 
smoke was driven, by the blast of the furnace, thousand two hundred and eighty-six feet above 
through the interior of the hill, to issue forth the level of the sea, have a remarkably healthy 
from that top of its chimney which looks like a' appearance, notwithstanding the presence of the 
tower from below. ifumes of the smelting, and the absence of a meat 
A succeeding ascent hid from us what we diet. There is a tomb-stone in the cemetry, 
were now looking for with some anxiety, as our, which is shown with pride to the stranger, ree 
ride had occupied nearly an hour and three- cording as it does the death of a man, a miner, 
quarters, and we had been churned enough for who had lived one hundred and_ thirty-seven 
one day. The village, we were told, was“ just'years. He must have been a brave old fellow ; 
behind there,” and there it was—the strangest for he used to go a fishing among the hills, all 
of British villages. The valley suddenly opens alone, when he was one hundred and twenty 
out into an area of undulating character, bounded years old. What a strange meditation must his 
by more distant hills. Rows of cottages stand have been, in sucha solitude—supposing him to 
on all available platforms, turned in all direc- have retained his faculties—which he seems to 
tions. Many—sadly too many—are dismantled have done. As he walked slowly along playing 
and ruinous, roofless and grass-grown—the first his line, as men do in those mountain streams, 
evidence that meets the eye of the mischief was he tired of life, looking back ona succession 
wrought by the protracted litigation which has of generations, with whom he ought, in natural 
half ruined a place even so remote as this. Be-'course, to have gone to the grave? Did he fear 
side one of these ruins may be a roof just fresh in his heart, as an aged woman once did openly, 
thatched with heather ; and on the other hand, that God had forgotten him? Or did it seem to 
may be a roof bristling with weeds, and with him, as it does to some who have outlived all 
grass that sways in the wind. Scattered about, they once knew, a perfectly natural thing that 
amidst the wild vegetation of the moorland, up they should have died, and that he should be 
and down, turned this way and that, are little,there to tell the history of their deaths? Did 
ublong patches of cabbages, turnips, or potatoes, he think of the armies that had come that way 
Formerly, in the better days of the settlement, marching over the hills with music and shouts, 
the miners were allowed to appropriate from every man of whom had become dust? What 
the moorland as much as they could cultivate did he think of the greybeards of the village, 
with the spade in over-hours. This is no longer | getting past their work, when he remembered 
perinitted ; but the extent of ground thus under|that he had dandled-some of them as infants 
tillage is nearly four hundred acres. after he himself had reached threescore years 
Glancing over the neighboring slopes, we saw|and ten? The everlasting hills, with their in- 
aman mowing some most unpromising grass.\exhaustible streams, were the same as ever ; and 
Another was coming up from a boggy place he probably thought himself the same as ever. 
with an enormous bundle of rushes on his head. Bat, what a mere procession he must have con- 


High up on a ridge, a man’s figure was scen,!sidered all the rest of human life ; a procession” 


digging peat. Three sheep were within sight,|of companies—now a set of proprietors of the 
and several cows, It was a comfort to see so;mines, and a chaplain, and an Earl of Hopetoun, 
gond a supply of cows for the namber of persons, |and a population of grandparents, working men 
The number of persons is perpetually diminish-jand women, and children; and presently, 
ing, under the curse of the litigation before spo-janother set of proprietors, another chaplain, 
ken of. lanather Ear! of Hopetoun, another popniation of 
There are some old books on the shelves ofjold, middle-aged, and young ; and he, at first 
the agent’s office, which give the information| walking with them in the procession, but long 
that in the early half of the last century the jago standing by to see them pass, as. naturally. 
population at Leadhills amounted to upwards of as if it was his business to observe them, and 
fourteen hundred. Twenty years ago, it was;theirs to pass on towards their graves. 
about eleven hundred ; it is now between eight (te treetaenay 


and nine hundred. Of these, one hundred and SONG FOR LABOR. 


ee ee 


The workshop must be crowded 
That the palace may be bright; 
If the ploughman did not.plough, 7 
Then the poet could not write. 
Then let every toil be hallowed 
That man performs for man, 
And have its share of honor 
In the universal plan. 


some neighbor's thatch. Grass, and groundse],; men able to do some work, or none. Such as 
and hemlock grew to the height of a foot along these were formerly maintained by their sons; 
the ridge, and down the sides of two or three of but, under the present rate of wages {which 
the first cottages we saw. We inquired why,)average nine shillings per weck) the reluctance 
as slate was quarried (under the name of Edge-|to look to the parish for an ultimate support is 
metal, from the layers standing on edge) in this|fast diminishing. There is a baker in the place, 
very valley, the cottages were so wretchedly | of course, and there are no lessthan three tailors, 
roofed. The answer was, that there had never|Some few menare employed in blanket-weaving. 
. been any thought of using so good a material as| Here and there we saw some old men sitting in 
even this very poor slate. Without this remark, /the sun, smoking and chatting ; and one or two 
we should have discovered that the people at) were returning from their morning's task, who 
the Leadhills were very very poor. were still capable, at the age of seventy and up- 
From far below, we had seen smoke hanging] wards, of doing some hours’ work inthe day at 
about an opening before us. This was from the| washing the ore. But aman who can do this 
smelting houses, the driver informed us ; and the |at such an age, may be safely supposed not to 
village lay a mile and a half further on, The| have worked under ground in his earlier days. 
road crossed the valley near the smelting-houses ;/ There are no less than from eighty to ninety 
and they lay below us on the right—the turbid) cows in this village—a very large proportion 
little streain oozing away from the works, and for the number of people, “It is explained by|- 
men aud boys, with hoes, spades, and scrapers, the fact, that the custumary diet of the popula- 


cutting heather—no doubt to mend his own orj|ten are able-bodied men. There are some old 
' 
‘ 
] 
! 
i 


See, light darts down from heaven, 
And enters where it may; ; 
The eyes of all earth’s people 
Are cheered with one bri ht day. 
And let the mind’s true sunshine 
Be spread o'er earth as free, 
And fill the souls of men 
As the waters fill the sea. 


Ye men who hold the pen, 
Rise like a band inspired ; 
And, poets, let your lyrica 
With hope for man be fired: 
Till the earth becomes a temple, 
And every human heart, 
Shall join in one great service, 


Fach happy in his part, 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. | BAOR SALE OR TO RENT.—A very complete three AMES SMEDLEY, No. 8 N. Fifth St., a few dvors 
I storied Brick House, with three-soried back buil + @F above Market, respectiully invites the teaders of 

: . ; ” - jtoge and all the modern improvements of Gas in every “ Friends? dutelligencer? to examine his new stock of 

export demand for Flour, with sales at $5 00 fOr com, Hot and Cold Bath, Furnace in the cellar, Cook- PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 

shipping brands; good brands for city use ating Range, dumb waiter and hydrant water in front Black and Colored Silks, Merinors and Coburgs, Plain 

@5 122525. Extra Flour is held at $5 37 a 6 00, chamber, &c., situated in Green St, west of Twellth. style of De Jaines, Alpacas, Ginghams, Prints, Plain 

: Apply to PARRISH & HOUGH, Shawls, Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &e. &es 


Fiove ann weau.—-Flour—There is a limited’ 





Rye Flowr—Last rales at $4 12 0425. Com) gu, mo, vt No. 4.N. Fitth St. | HOUSE FURNISHING GUODS. 

Meal—Is scarce and firm; last sales of Penna. | ae ——_____ --— eee ____ Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens and Muslins, Linen 

at $3 50. | EPAPER HANGINGS.—PARRISH & HOUGH, ard Cotton Sable Diaper, Table Cloths, Napkin, 
Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fitth street, invite attention to Doyles, &e. 


PLAIN STUFFS FOR CAPS. 
Book Muslins and Hdkfs, Cap Crape and Gauze, Crape 
Lisse, Sik Blonds, Tarleton, &. Also, always on 
hand a full assortment of Yarn and Knitting Cotton, 
Hosirry, Gloves, &e. 
J. S. endeavors, with the assistance of experienced 


Grain—Wheat—A large demand for Wheat, |.jeir fresh fresh Importations of French Paper Mange: 
with sales of Southern and Penna. white, afluat, at fags and Borders, just reevived and opened , they cum- 


110c. Rye—Penna. is in demand at Ve. Corn—IsiPtine @ choice collection of neat and handsome patterns, 
FA From a darge manufactory convected with our esta- 


ost sales of dry a yellow at 66.4 Gie.' Li ment, we are constantly receiving new patterns, 

( s—S;: a i :S . J7e d . ie > avs - 

“I Sales of prime Suuthern at die, and dark at ond are pre pared to offer to our frie nds . large avsorte oo leswomen, to keep up the high reputation acquired 

45c. {ment of both French and American W all Papers at by his predecessor WM. JONES in the selection of 

eee prices varying trem 124 cts. to $5.00 a piece. Our Friends’ Goods. 10th mo. 2—tf 

a ne ee a ee —> ' stock comprises gilt and velvet embossed papers and “= : 
nies ia eal ‘oes _ {imitations of all the various kinds of wood, stone and E 

N ERRINEW & HOMPSON have removed their’ warble, varnished, so that they may be washed without 

d PRINTING OFFICE to Nos. 2 and 4 Merchant injury. 

Street, above Fourth, where they are prepared to Papering done in any part of the city or country by 


RICKS.—The Subscriber are pre pared to lurnich 

eupertor Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
pre sto Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below South street, between Sehuy} 
kill Second and Third sts. 


execute orders for experi pork Jd all k 1 | 
petienced workmen, and 8i] wor warranted. | House 1 neust Stre et abhor S Las 
7 3 , Stree ove Se Se 
PRINTING . We have neatly fitted up commodious sale rooms on oy yy * a a chuy kill Seventh, 
N.8. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 


Books, Pamphlets, Cards, Bill heads, Handbills and our second floor for our retail sales, at Nos 4 and 6 N. P 

forjplain and fancy printing generally, upon fair terms. Filth St., entrance through our Book and Paper Store, lat ma. 8=ly 
12 mo. 4—tf. No. 4. N. Fifth St, 2 doors above Market St. Fa et sae a 

: - Se ea —-~| Our friends are invited to examine our stock. ihe hl INGs tor Friends. — Nx at Patterns Three 

IWYNEDD ROARDING SCIIOOL FOR bOYs.- Ply: Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 

BW Situate 18} miles from Pailadelphia on the Turn, gyQE LATE. DISASTROUS FIRE GIVES FRESH '2% #l-o Entry and Stair Carpetings mm great vanety 


tressed Bricks. * WM. WEBSTER & SON, 





pike leading thence to Bethlehem. - EVIDENCE of the reliance to be placed in °f prttern: Woolen Druggets trom half yard to four 
The Course of Instruction will embrace all the usual «Op, IVER EVANS’ FIRE PROOF SA FES,” No. 6: yards wide, also Bordered Woulen Floor Cloths all 8izes, 

branches of a liberal English Education, also elemen- sou TH SECON) STREET. | Table and Stend Covers, 

tary instruction in Latin. We take great pleasure in stating we had one o1: OM, CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 


The location is healthful, pleasant and easy ofaccess; OLIVER EVANS FIRE PROOF SAFES in our store feet wide, Hearth Rugs avd door rugs. theep skins and 
public stages to and frum Philadelphia pass the dvor during the GREAT FIRE AT HART'S BUILD- Joor mats of every description, all of which will be suld 








daily. a : ' INGS, which, when taken fiom the RUINS and opened, at the lowest market prices by 
, The Winter Session will commence the seeond was found to preserve our BOOKS, PAPERS, &c.,’ HARILEY & KNIGHT 
ae day im tae Ehoventh menthout continue tweety capiccty URINIURED. GETZ & BUCK. 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Sproce. Philad 
weeks. Por si a s,b VER EVAN: ee eee ~ 
The terms for Boarding, Washing, Tuition, &c., are ras ane aaa Staaten ' ; bY RE & LANDEIL, 
$50 per session, and no extra charzes. For further’ p> SOLE AGENT forthe S W.CURNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
particulars address the Principal, Spring House P.O.,) pay & NEWELL’S WORLD'S FAIR PREMIUM ; Philadelphia, ; 
Montgomery Co., Pa. BANK, VAULT AND STORE LOCKS. j _— established a store where Friends now resort to 
DANIFL FOULKE, Principal. | Also, in store and for sale— procure : 
6 n0.25—3m. HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher.; Seal and Letter Copying Presses. GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
ciel: diapetinamaiecapeacsameamician iecielinicdieans Trucks, for moving Boxes, Bales, &e. : P lain style of M De Laines, 
NRCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG! Druggists” Presses, Racking Levers. ' Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
K MEN AND BOYS, CHESTER CO, PA.— Phe! Shower Baths, of superior coustruction. Neat Ginghams and Cal.coes, 
W inter Session of this School will commence on the 1st! 2s ater Filters, for purifying Muddy and Brackish oe ae and Alpacas 
uf Eleventh month next, and continue twenty weeks jw ater. ‘ gs nue 08 by the piece, . 
Terms $50 per session, one half payable in advance, | Refrigerators and Tee Chests. ‘ ' Fine Blake te and Bed Quilts, 
nd the remainder et the close of the ses-ion. An on: | Water Coolers for stores, dwellings, Xe. i Cloths, Cassimeres and Ver ings, 
" charge of $5 0) per term will be made to thoxe who 61S. Second door below Chesnut street. | Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
sarg $ P | 9 mo. 4—tf. ' Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosterv. 


study the languages. a cltatiieciaaeiidangiiaat mi 
Circulars can be obtained by addressing the Principal. XDALVSIA BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 


E. & L. have at-all times a fine stock of Cap tape 


Rs: 7 7 Feces | Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Murling, French Blonde, Tare 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Cae) Peansy wonka. . - COUNTY, PA. FOR YOUNG MEN AND ‘letan, and othe rcap stufls, uot only of ie ons eae 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 1 BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence on the; but in the hest order. . 


9th mo/11—2m. Principal.) first of the Eleventh movth, (Nevember.) Evwann BE Exne. 


amber.) Wasurxeros J. Lannxut, 
—--—! Allthe branches of athorough English Edoeation ae! 1st mo. 11—1f. 








ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR :tangit practically, together with Drawing and the Lan-| —————-——————_——-. —-________ 
L YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.-It in intended to guages. oo GOODS FOR: FRIENDS WEAR. We 
commence the Winter Ses<ion of this Institution on the | A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered have just recenved @ choice selection of Plain S yle 


1st of 11th month next. The course of instruction will each session, Yeves ~ithe, Berege De Laines, Prints. &e., and we ins 
be extensive and thorough. A series of Lectares will) Ternns.—English course, with Mathematics and Road, ted h eping a genversl assortment of poods suitable for 
be delivered by the Teacher on various scientific sub. 370. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, Freneb)* rends’ wear, Which we will cell at the lowest prices. 
jects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus: also on An- and German $10, ADAMSON & ROBERTS, 
atomy and Physiolozy by a Medical Practitioner. Terms GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. No. 246 N. Second St. 





per session of 5 months, $54. No extras, except for JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. Thomas Apamson. . T. Er.woop Ronsate 
the German and Latin languages, which will be $5 AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languages, 24 mo _28—Sm. 
each. Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co , Pa. PEMOVAI Euston Kisnen J 
~ F 7 a ae Ale ™ . . vul 
For reference and further particulars address the! N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. | BR friends that he has removed, iam ‘e ee, a 
Principsl, London Grove P.O , Chester Co. Pa. 23 mo. 28—tf. with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street ath ee 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE. | — eae ae sta above Sth street, where he would be pleased to ove al) 





9th mo. 11—6t. p. “py ttetig hegre BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlingion Co. N. J., ree teeta Senge Cope, feeling confident that 

: 2.2 seine saath : The. accommodations at this institution in conae-| 2 action will be rendered in regard to price or quale 
Removal of Friends’ Dry Goods Store. quence of the increased number of pupils have been en. >. “ assortment of plain hate for Friends alweys kept 
HARLES ADAMS has removed his Susiness lo- jarged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desulto. y on band or made to order. 








cation to the te 3 a an md re EDDING ap Ra 
5 E : jlectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging) PREVVING AND FEATHERS! — Muattre 

S. E. evrner of EIGHTH and ARCH Streets, the attention of the pupils frequently given, b Doidens: Boda, Utinees aaa aan - i 
where he intends keeping a general variety of The Winter term will commence the 15th of 11th mo.| aly made or made to order, at short notice 

FANCY, STAPLE AND. FURNISHING GOODS. (1852, and continue for twenty-tuo weeks. | FEATHERS of all qualities, 


Also, his usual assortment of | Terma—Sixty dollars per session, imeluding tui-| BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COM 
PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS. |uben, tesed, washing, mending, vtstionaty, the uso otf ABLES, Q MFORT 


C. A. takes this opportunity of thanking his old cus-jall necessary books, &e. except mathematical books and} Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
tomers for their hind preferences, and solicits theit con-|instrumenta, One half payable in advance, the other} band, all for sale at the lowest prices b 


tinuance.4 in the middle of the term, HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
Purchasers generally are invited to an examination H. W. RIDGSVAY, | 148 South Sceond street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
of this stock, where they will find OF Stages meet the early morning and 2) 0’cloch} N. Bo Feathers baked or scalded and Maturesse 
Good Goods at Low Prices. iP. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and] REPAIRED 


Sth mo, 2l—tf. ‘pass the school. 4th mo, 15th--tf. 4th me, 20th.—tf 


